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ADVERTISEMENT SHEET. 





Vout. XXVI. 
THE UNDERGROUND RAILROAD. 


A RECORD OF 


Facts, Narrating the Hardships, Hair-breadth 
Escapes and Death Struggles of the 
Slaves in their Efforts for 
Freedom. 


~BY WILLIAM STILL. 
SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


Bound in Fine English Cloth, extra, gilt.........34 50 
oe Paneled Style, fall gilt...........see0++ 5 00 
s Sheep, Library Style... .......ss.0+00+ ee 5 50 
" Half Turkey Morocco...........0+--e+0+: 6 50 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 


LIBERAL TERMS OFFERED. 
WILLIAM STILL, Author and Publisher. 
No. 244 S. 12th St. Philada, 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL DRY GOODS STORE. | 


Fine Buack Siugs for Friends ; 

Fine Stripe Sitxs for Friends; 

Fine Dress Goons for Friends ; 

Fine Lawns axon Gincuams fur Friends 

Fine Suaw ts for Friends; 

Fine Monatrs for Friends; 

Fine Boox Mustins for Fri: nds ; 

Fine Sirk Bionpe for Friends ; 

Fine FLranne ces for Friends 

Fine Groves anp Mitts for Friends ; 

Fine CLorns ayp Cassimeres for Friends; 
A very LarGe Stock of Prats Goons 

the wants of Frigenps 


JOHN H. STOKES. 
LATE 
STOKES & WOOD. 
&. W. cor. of Seventh and Arch Sts., Phila. 


N. B.—-Samples sent by mail and goods by express 
when desired 


adapted to 


LYDIA A MURPHY, 
PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINER 
Removed from No. 716 Spring Garden Street 
TO 537 FRANKLIN S8T., AB. SPRING GARDEN, 


where she stil! continues ber business. 


ELIZABETH WORTHINGTON. 
Friends’ Bonnets on band and made to order. 
420 NOBLE STREET, PHILA. 

] IFE OF ELIZABETH FRY, by Susacoa Cordes 


4 American edition $3.00, mailed $3.30. For 
sale hy A. LEWIS, 109 N. 10th Sr 


PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 12, 1873. No, 34 


oF. 


WILLIAM E. BELL, 


REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT 


General Insurance Agent and Adjuster. Special 
attention given to investments of funds on first 
mortgage securities. Collections made. Taxes paid 
and abstracts of title furnished on real estate in all 
parts of the State. Individuals or corporations who 
desire to invest funds on choice securities at legal 


| interest, ten (10) per cent., may address 


WILLIAM E. BELL, 
Richmond, Ind., or 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
References—First and Second National Banks 
Richmond: William Baxter, of Richmond. 


1033 WALL PAPERS AND 1033 
CAMBRIC 
WINDOW SHADES. 
FINEST GOODS. PRICES LOW 


N. B.—No cords to the Patent Balance Spring 
Window Shade Rollers. JOHNSTON’S DEPOT, 
1033 Spring Garden Street. 


Ce NM esun 
INSTRUCTOR. 


Tells how to plant and grow all kinds of Small 
Fruit successfully, both for market and home garden 


CONTENTS. 


“Small Fruit for the Family. “ Advice to New 





Beginners.” “What We Would Do with Ten 
Acree.” ‘“ The Home: of the Farmer.” “ Profits 
of Small Fruits,” “S+crets in Making Smal) 


Fruits Profitable.” “ Marketirg F:uits.”” “ Gatber- 
ing the Fruit.” “ Wagons for Drawing the Fruit.’ 
‘‘ Shipping Fruit that Perishes Quickly.” ‘“ Size of 
Shippieg Crates.” “A Plan for Laying Out a Fruit 
and Vegetable Garden of 20 Acres, ‘A Piao for 
Laying Uut a Small Family Garden.” “ Stands for 
Gathering Fruit.” “ Protection from Wird.” ‘Rais- 
ing New Sorts.” “ Maoures.” ‘ Liquid Manures.”’ 
“ Preparation of Soil for Strawberries, and Different 
Methods of Growing—Sme for Raspberries, Black- 
berries, Currants and Grapes” “ Profits of Small 
Fruits.” “ Fig Culiure.” “ Plan of a Fruit-Dry- 
ing House. ‘Fruit Boxes. “ Packing Cases, 
&e., &c. We can show more testimonuls as to its 
practical value, than can be produced for any other 
work of its kind extant. Price, post-paid, only 25 
cents. Address, 
A. M. PURDY, Palmyra, N. Y 

P. S.—Specimen copies of the Fruit Recorder and 
Cottage Gardener, a dollar monthly, (A. M. Purdy 
Editor,) Free to all applicants. Jt speaks for itself. 
To see acopy is equivelent to subscribing 32 4t 


RAILROAD’™™::)" HASSLER & CO. 


Buy or Sell 
WRITE TO 


BOND 





No. 7 Wall 8t., New York. 
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NOTICE TO FRIENDS. 


Realizing the need in this part of the Town of a 
place where FRIENDS can be accommoda- 
ted with a full line of 


PLAIN GOODS, 


We have laid in, and offer for their inspection a 
STOCK of 
FINE MADONNAS, 
BROWN ALPACAS and MOHAIRS, 
NEAPOLITAN SILKS, 
SILK-WARP HIMAYLAS, 
MOTTLED MOHAIRS, 
MELANGES, 
and 


a variety of other neat and desirable Fabrics. 
MOREENS FOR SKIRTS, &c., §c. 


Thibet, Blanket, China-Silk and other 


SHAWLS. 
BOOK MUSLINS and HDKFS., §e. §c. 


We would also call attention to our LARGE and 
WELL-ASSORTED STOCK of 


GENERAL DRY GOODS. 


Customers can rely upon polite attention and 
GOOD GOODS, 
sas’ AT THE LOWEST PRICES. “@a 


JOSEPH H. THORNLEY, 
N. E. cor. 8th and Spring Garden stz., 
Philadelphia. 
(Established, 1853.) 


BARGAINS IN DRY GOODS 
A 
JOHN J. LYTLE’S, 


SEVENTH AND SPRING GARDEN STS., PHILA. 


The balance of the stock positively to be closed out. 
A rare opportunity is offered to secure bargains. 
6-4 Drab Silk Squares for Shawls $9.00; reduced 
from $13.00. 
7-4 Drab Silk Squares for Shawls $12.00 ; reduced 
from $18.00. 
White Silk for Shawls and Scarfs, 30 inches wide, 
$1.25 per yard. 
Dark Brown Alpacas 45 cts.; reduced from 62}. 
6-4 and 7-4 Thibet Squares, very cheap. 
Drab Lisle Thread mitts without fingers 25 cts.; re- 
duced from 40 cts. 
Ditto } fingered 31 cts.; reduced from 50 cts. 
Spun Silk 4 fingered 44 cts.; reduced from 65 cts. 
A large lot of Lisle Thread Gloves, half price. 


OLIVER W. COGGSHALL. JOSEPH DICKINSON. 


LOAN AGENCY. 


Money is in demand here, at 10 per cent. nett, our 
legal rate of interest, on first-class mortgage secu- 
rity. Richmond, Indiana. 

Correspondence invited. 

COGGSHALL & DICKINSON. 
A. K. PARRY, 
No. 612 SPRING'GARDEN STREET. 

Hosiery, Gloves, Cotion"and Woolen Yarns, Silk 
and Cotton Blonds, also Book Muslin for Friend’s 
Caps and Handkerchiefs. 33-3m 


REVIEW. 


THE NEW BOOE, 
OUR BABY. 


Although issued from the press only a few days 
before the holidays, the sale of this book has ex- 
ceeded the expectation of its friends and the pub- 
lishers. Itis published in one handsome volume, 
bound in cloth with gilt sides and back, and con- 
tains more than} 

ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY 


beautiful poems and songs, from the best authors, 
illustrating babyhood, selected with rare taste by 
tbe compiler of “ Poems of Home Life.” Tinted 
paper, Superbly illustrated, 200 pages. canine 
Sent by mail postpaid on receipt of $1 27. Ex- 
tra gilt, $1 62. 
WE WILL GIVE 
a copy of this exquisite book, to any boy or girl, or 
older person, who will send us the names and money 
($4) for two new subscribers to the 


ILLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN WEEKLY, 
and 12 cents for postage on the book. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 
1408 CHESTNUT STREET, Phila. 


JOS. P. REMINCTON, 
PHARMACIST, 





None but legally qualified assistants em- 

ployed in compounding prescriptions. \ 
Pure Spices, fresh Herbs, Brushes, Combs, 

Toilet Requisites. 


Cor. Walnut and Thirteenth Streets, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
‘\ ee 


~ ISAAC H. MACDONALD, | 


Late Cutterand Foreman for CHAS. C. JACKSON 
deceased, has removed to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch, 
where he will be pleased to see the patrons of the 
old establishment. 22-3m 





§. F. BALDERSTON & SON, 


902 Spring Garden St , and 516 N. 9th 8t. 
PLAIN AND DECORATIVE 
Wall Papers and Window Shades. 


Our Spring Fixture for Shades to rol] without 
cords is an improvement generally liked. 
22 6m. 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &c. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
33 WN. Second St. Philadelphia. 


EDWARD H. CLOUD, 
CONVEYANCER, 
705 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Money carefully invested in Mortgages. Convey- 
ancing promptly and neatly done, (4.6m 








FRIENDS REVIEW. 


& {feligions, Literary and Miscellaneous Journal. 


Vou. XXVL 
EDITED BY A COMMITTEE OF FRIENDS. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 
At No. 109 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia, 
BY ALICE LEWIS. 


Price, PAYABLE IN apvance, Two dollars per annum 
Nos. 5 cts. each. Quarterly 
w be paid in advance, at the 


Single 
ostage on this paper, 5 cts. 
ost-office addressed. 
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For Friends’ Review. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NARRATIVES. 


The religious principles of the Society of 


Friends had so far spread in South Wales 
that in the early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury a number of meetings were established 
To one of these, in Radnorshire, was attached 
a worthy couple named John and Amy Grif- 
fith, They were both earnest disciples of the 
Lord Jesus, of good report, and being called 
to labor in His harvest field, were found wil- 
ling and faithful. 

A son was born to them in 1713, who was 
named John Griffith. While yet in such ten- 
der years that he was like Samuel, unac- 
quainted with the voice of God, he was sen- 
sible of an influence that softened his heart, 
and of a love that inclined him to attend 
meetings for Divine worship. But as he grew 
up, the tempter came, and sought to deprive 
hin of this heavenly enjoyment by present- 
ing the pleasures of this world, filling his 
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selfish gratifications. In such indulgence, the 
love of God was not felt, but instead thereof 
bitterness of spirit was his portion. Recall- 
ing in after life this experience, he remarks, 
“My mind was moved with compassion to- 
wards inconsiderate youth, who, for the sake 
of trifling vanities, forsake their own mercies 
and are subjected to distress of mind. But 
the case is still worse when, by repeated diso- 
bedience and rebellion against God’s unmerit- 
ed grace, they stifle His Divine witness in 
their own hearts, and go on with impunity, 
for an awakening time will come sooner or 
later which must strike all such with horror 
and amazement; may it be in mercy.” 

Soon after the settlement of Pennsylvania 
was commenced, many Friends in Wales 
were attracted thither. One of these, having 
returned, was frequently at the home of John 
and Amy Griffith. He gave pleasing ac- 
counts of the country, to which the youthful 
John attentively listened, and was deeply 
impressed by them. Some of his near rela- 
tions, being already settled about 12 miles 
from Philadelphia, wrote encouraging ac- 
counts At thirteen years of age, his mind 
being immovably bent upon going, he pre- 
vailed upon his parents to consent that he 
and an elder brother should embark for the 
western world under the care of a family of 
Friends intending to settle in Pennsylvania. 
‘This was in the year 1726. On his arrival, 
he went to reside for a time with one of his 
relations above mentioned. 

Separated now from the watchful oversight 
of his pious parents, and with an increasing 
taste for worldly pleasures, he was tempted to 
indulge in foolish and hurtful amusements. 
But, be remarks, “I have this to say, in 
order that parents may be encouraged to 
exert their godly endeavors for the preserva- 
tion of their children, that I du steadfastly 
believe the religious care of my parents over 
me in my youth impressed so great an awe 
upon my mind that, through the blessing of 
Divine Providence, it was a good means of 


mind with vain and even wicked thoughts. | my preservation from gross enormities,though 
As these troubled him, he sought for ease in'I had great opportunities of being plunged 
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therein after I left them. I hope ever to re- 
tain a grateful and thankful remembrance of 
those gracious preservations, when I consider 
how narrowly I have escaped those rocks 
upon which many have been shipwrecked aud 
ruined.” “I was sometimes visited and in 
degree awakened to a sense of my undone 
condition without a Saviour.” 

For years these tendering visitations of Di- 
vine grace were resisted, while the desire for 
worldly pleasure increased. The call of 
Christ was not obeyed. “I could plead 
abundance of excuses, concluding that I was 
but young and might. live many years; that 
if I did take my swing a few years I might 
become religious sooner than many others 
had done who were brave men in their day. 
I would, however, to make myself more easy 
for that time, fully determine to be a very re- 
ligious, good man, at one time or other—but 
it must not be yet.” Thus he went on, being, 
as he says, “like the heath in the desert,” as 
one not seeing when good cometh, “and if 
at any time the seed of God’s kingdom fell 
upon my heart, which was like the highway 
ground, it was soon taken away.” 

A memorable incident which occurred 
about the nineteenth year of his age, was 
blessed to the changing of his heart, turning 
him from the perishing vanities of an uncer- 
tain world to the God of all sure mercies. 
Being one evening with a number of his com- 
panions in vanity, and under no restraint, 


as the heads of the family were not at home, 
they carried their rude actions and evil con- 
versation even, as he says, “to a higher de- 
gree of wicked madness than I ever was 


guilty of before. On this account I felt some 
sharp lashes of conscience as I went to bed 
that night, and a thoughtfulness took hold of 
my mind that we had not a being in this 
world for such a purpose.” ° 

He had not slept long when a messenger 
came and alarmed him with the account that 
one of his jolly companions was dying, and 
desired that he would come immediately to 
him. He was struck with horror at the 
thought of the manner in which they had 
spent the evening before this sudden stroke, 
but, he says, “ When I came to his bedside 
and saw the dreadful agony he was in, my 
horror was increased beyond all expression, 
as pone of us expected he could live many 
hours. For my part, I was so deeply plunged 
into anxiety of mind that it seemed as if the 
pains and terrors of hell had laid hold of me 
already.” Though the young man finally re- 
eovered, this solemn lesson on the truth that 
in & moment we may go down into the grave, 
was effectual. The Saviour was now sought 
in earnest. He says, “O, how did I long to 
aap myself before the Lord in the assem- 

lies of His people; that I might pour forth 
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my inward cries before Him in a state of 
sincere repentance and deep contrition of 
soul, which, through the effectual operation of 
His power in my heart, I was then in a con- 
dition to do. Now I clearly saw that re- 
pentanee is the gift of God, and that His love, 
wherewith He has loved us in Christ Jesus 
our Lord, leads sinners thereinto.” 

“There was not anything then too near to 
part with for the real and substantial enjoy- 
ment of the Beloved of my soul; for I was 
brought in degree to experience that He 
came ‘ for judgment into this world, that they 
which see not might see, and that they which 
see might be made blind.’ I could no longer 
look upon my former delights with any satis- 
faction, but instead thereof, had a glorious 
view of the beautiful situation of Mount 
Zion, and my face was turned hitherward, 
and for the joy which was set defore me I 
was made willing to endure ‘the cross of 
Christ and to despise the shame,’ and though 
I became a wonder and a gazing stock to my 
former companions, I did not much regard it, 
knowing I had just cause so to be. My great 
change struck them with some awe, for I ob- 
served they had not the boldness tu mock or 
deride me before my face.” 

The following First-day John Griffith at- 
tended a meeting, which he says proved a 
memorable one to him. Two Ministers of our 
Society were present, who were strangers to 
him, but what they had to communicate, he 
felt applied to his condition. The result he 
thus records: “ Now did I in some degree 
experience the substance of what was intend- 
ed by the baptism of water unto repentance, 
the washing of water by the word, and being 
born of water and the Spirit—all which would 
be fully seen and clearly understood by the 
professors of Christianity, were they rightly 
acquainted with the Gospel of Christ which 
is the power of God unto salvation. This 
power inwardly revealed is alone able to work 
that change in them, without which our Lord 
saith, none shall so much as see the kingdom 
of God. But alas! being carnal in their 
minds, a spiritual religion Be not suit them, 
for, as saith the Scripture, ‘the natural man 
receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, 
for they are foolishness unto him ; neither 
can he know them, because they are spiritual- 
ly discerned.’ Hence it is that the professors 
of the Christian name retain signs and 
shadows, whilst the substance is neglected; 
pleading for the continuance of types, where 
the auti-type is but little regarded. When 
this latter is experienced, all shadows and 
types vanish and come to an end, as did the 
legal types when Christ, the antitype, came 
and introduced His dispensation, which is al- 
together of a spiritual nature.” 

“ This administration of water by the word 
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continued in a remarkable manner upon me 
for about three months, in which I fonnd 
great satisfaction, as it was accompanied with 
an heavenly sweetness like healing balm to 
my wounded spirit, my heart being melted 
before the Lord as wax is melted before the 
fire. Great was my delight in reading the 
Holy Scriptures and other good books, being 
favored at that time to receive much comfort 
and improvement thereby. But this easy 
melting dispensation was to give way toa 
more powerful one, that the floor might be 
thoroughly purged, even the baptism of the 
Holy Ghost and fire. For the former dis- 
pensation of the Lord to my soul seemed 
much to resemble John’s baptism with water 
unto repentance, as being the real thing signi- 
fied thereby, in order to prepare the way of 
the Lord.” “ Under this fiery dispensation 
I was for a time exceedingly distressed in a 
sense of the great alteration I found in the 
state of my mind, attributing it to some cause 
given by me that I was thus, as I thought, 
forsaken. All the former tenderness was 
gone, and I was as the parched ground.” 
“Very great were my temptations and 
deep my distress of mind for about a year, 
in which time I was but as a ehild in under- 
standing the way and work of God upon 
me. for my redemption. Yet He who will 
not break the bruised reed, nor quench the 
smoking. flame until He sends forth judg- 
ment unto victory, by His inv.sible power, 
bore up my head above the raging waves of 
temptation so that the enemy found he could 
not overwhelm me therewith. The Lord 
taught my hands to war, and my fingers to 
fight under His banner, through whose bless- 
ing and assistance I found some degree of 
victory.” M. 


(To be continued.) 


GETHSEMANE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ GOD'S FURNACE.” 

Sometimes Jesus leads His loved ones down 
into that garden where He wrestled, and suf- 
fered, and shed great drops of blood for a 
sinful world. The more intimately we know 
Jesus the more closely do we sympathize with 
Him in the great sorrow that overshadowed 
His earthly life. As with earthly friends who 
know us, and love us, and permit us to share 
in their joys long before they take us into the 
inner place of their hearts, and show us their 
griefs and burdens, so Jesus gives a soul much 
of the joy that His presence imparts, much of 
the sweetness of His love and the sunlight of 
His countenance, before He permits it to 
share His sorrows and His griefs, and to have 
fellowship with Him in His sufferings as the 
Saviour of sinners. It is like the Mount of 
Transfiguration to us, when Jesus stands be- 
fore ue, all radiant with glory, and says, 
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“ What wilt thou that I should do unto thee?” 
—when His glory passes before us, and the 
music of His voice is in our ear. But when 
He appears before us as a man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief, as the stricken one, by 
whose stripes we are healed, ah, how our 
hearts are drawn to His then! how closely do 
we clasp our hands in His, and with tears 
beseech Him that we may drink of the cup 
of which He drank, and be baptizad with the 
baptism of which He was baptized! Then 
comes the agonizing cry of our hearts, “ Lord, 
teach us to pray;” and in answer to this 
prayer He lays upon us,as we are able to 
bear the burden, the weight of souls; shows 
us how dark and dreadful sin is, and what it 
has cost Him to redeem a world. He permits 
us, in a faint degree, to sympathize with Him 
in His humiliation, in His sufferings, in His 
lowliness, and perhaps in His reproach. Hap- 
py is that soul who does not shrink from this 
intimacy, this fellowship with Jesus, but - 
clings fast hold to His guiding hand. 

Not one of the disciples followed Jesus 
when He fell upon His face and prayed, say- 
ing, “Ob my Father! if this cup may not 
pass from me, except I drink it, Thy will be 
done.” But would this have been true after 
they had received the endowment from on 
high—after the Holy Ghost had rested upon 
them, enlightening their understandings, and 
kindling within their hearts a living fire? 
Ab! no; and to us who have received the 
promise of the “ather, who have the Holy 
Ghost abiding in us, leading us into all truth 
and binding our hearts to our Beloved, unto 
us are given glimpses of Jesus as the suffering 
Saviour, a3 the Burden-Bearer; and to drink 
of the cup of which He drank implies a share 
in those burdens and sufferings. With this 
acquaintance, this sympathy with Jesus, when 
we say, “ Lord, teach us to pray,” we shall 
receive the true spirit of prayer; we shall be 
princes in Israel, and shall prevail. We shall 
ask what we will, and it shall be done; for 
with this sympathy with Christ, God gives a 
mighty, a prevailing faith, which rests upou 
the promises of the Almighty. 

Oh when shall the Church thus come up 
from the wilderness; leaning upon the arm 
of her Beloved, clothed with might and pow- 
er, having “ washed her robes and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb ?”— Times of 
Refreshing. 


- 30 - - 
From The [London] Friend. 


WHY I VALUE QUAKERISM. 

A casual circumstance recently led me 
afresh to consider this question, and to put 
the result on paper. I had then no thought 
of giving it any kind of publicity ; but it af- 
terwards occurred to me that, by offering it 
for insertion in The Friend, I might be the 
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means of leading someof my fellow-members 
to look at a subject which undoubtedly well 
deserves their attention, both more definitely 
and more comprehensively than they had 
before done. Of course what J here offer to 
their notice is simply my own answer to the 
question ; yet I venture to think that, what- 
ever exceptions my readers may take to any- 
thing which I have either said or left unsaid, 
most of them will be able substantially to 
unite with it as a whole. 

Much as I dislike the word Quakerism, 
and by no means concurring in everything 
which has heretofore been or even now is, 
commonly associated with it, I greatly value, 
as a whole, that particular idea and form of 
Christianity which it is employed to denote, 
and this for three reasons; first, because, 
while it distinctly includes those great and 
fundamental verities of Christ’s religion which 
are the common faith of all His true disci- 
ples, it recognizes, with more than common 
distinctness, some very important parts of 
His truth; next, because it has founded upon 
them some more or less peculiar practices 
which appear to me to be eminently right 
and geod ; und thirdly, because in these and 
other ways it bas yielded much precious fruit 
for both the glory of God and the good of 
men. Let me now speak of each of these 
subjects a little more specifically. 

And, first, the truths to which I have just 
alluded are chiefly these: , 


That the love and mercy of God in Christ 
to our fallen race are plainly declared in 
Scripture to be universal in their scope, their 


purpose, and their provision. Of course, 
therefore, all other parts of His truth, as well 
as all His dealings with men, both in this 
world and in that which is to come, must be 
in perfect harmony with this particular one, 
however imperfectly we may be able to per 
ceive that it is so. 

That the fundamental characteristic of true 
religion, that without which it has no real 
existence, and from which everything else 
that really belongs to it essentially springs, 
is the renewal of man’s spiritual and mora! 
nature into the lost image and likeness of God. 

That this renewal is, throughout its 
whole progress, the immediate work of God’s 
own Spirit, operating in connection with 
His revealed truth, in whatever measure 
that truth may be known to or understood 
by men. 

That although human instrumentality is in 
many ways largely employed by God, both 
in the beginning and in the carrying out of 
this work, neither the one nor the other is, 
even in the smallest degree, dependent upon, 
or has any necessary connection with, any 
particular act or intervention of man. 

That this work is in no way dependent or 
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contingent upon the use of symbolical rites, 
either for its beginning or for its after prog- 
ress, 

That the spirit of God abides with His 
people, not only to carry on the work of 
renewal and sanctification in their hearte, 
but also to be their teacher, counsellor, and 
guide. 

That, in his character of teacher, He opens 
to their understanding the truth of God, as 
it is declared in the Holy Scriptures ; while, 
as their counsellor and guide, He keeps their 
feet in the way of holiness and peace, and 
points ont to each one (often in connection 
with the indications of Gced’s providence) 
his or her parti ular path of duty and ser- 
vice. 


That it is therefore alike their duty and 


their privilege, not only to pray continually 
for the presence and power of the Spirit, 
but also reverently to watch for and give 
heed to every manifestation of His work in 
their souls. 

That as the standard of holiness which is 
set before Christ’s followers is an absolutely 
perfect one, they are called to continual 
watchfulness and prayer, that they may be 
preserved from every kind of sin, whether in 
thought, word or act. 

That it isan integral and essential part of 
their calling to deny themselves, take up their 
cross, and follow Christ; and that this in- 
cludes the renunciation and avoidance of 
everything that is either contrary to His de- 
clared mind and will, or likely to become 
hurtful to their own spiritual life and health. 

That to whatever extent it may be allowa- 
ble or even right for them to conform to the 
usages of those among whom they live, they 
are called upon steadily to refuse all compli- 
ance with such customs or fashions as include 
anything which is either contrary to the law 
of Christ, or likely to prove really hurtful to 
themselves or others. 
| That His law, rightly understood, extends 
to all the circumstances of men’s outward 


| life, requiring them to observe sincerity and 
) 


| truthfulness in speech, simplicity in beha- 


viour and attire, and moderatioa in all 
things. 

That, regarded as a law which strictly for- 
| bids and solemnly denounces injustice, op- 
| pression, revenge, falsehood, deceit, and 

wrong-doing of every kind, it is no less oblig- 
atory upon nations and governments profess- 
| ing Christianity, than it is upen Christ’s in- 
dividual followers. 

That true religion not only leadst o, but is 
also promoted by habits of self-discipline and 
control, of attention, industry, perseverance, 
activity, order, usefulness, and beneficence. 

That Christ is the sole head of His body, 
the Church ; being at all times present with 
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The definite and systematic provision which 


under’ whatever circumstances they may as-|it makes for the admonition, censure, and, if 
sociate together in His name and for His ser-| need be, exclusion of such members of the 


vice, ministering to their several needs, and 
making His mind and will known to them 
in such ways and by such means as He may 
be pleased to appoint. 

That He has given no special place, office 
or authority in His Church to any man or 
class of men, except such as is indicated by 
the natural endowments and spiritual gifts 
which He has bestowed upon them. 

That women have a rightful part in the 
public as well as private ministry of Christ’s 
truth, 

That it His province, and His only, to 
qualify men and women for that ministry, 
and to call them into his service ; the Church 
having no part in the matter beyond that of 
judging whom He has or has not qualified 
and called. 

That under the Gospel dispensation no 
other woiship is required or accepted by God 
than such as is “ in spirit and in truth ;” that 
no one can offer this kind of worship except 
by the immediate help of the Holy Spirit; 
and that, in the nature of things, it does not 
necessarily imply the utterance of words, but 
may be offered, both individually and social- 
ly, in silence. 

Next, the practices to which I more espe- 
cially alluded are chiefly the following : 

The definite place which Quakerism bas 
given to silence in the Church's assemblies 
for worship, as affording opportunity to each 
individua] worshipper for ho!ding communion 
with God and his own heart; and to those 
who are in any way called to the work of the 
ministry, for waiting upon Christ to know his 
will, and to receive qualification from Him 
for any service into which He may be pleased 
to call them. The reasonableness and value 
of silence, in both these ways, appears to me 
to be at once manifestly suggested by the na- ; 
ture of things, and plainly attested by expe- 
rience. The extent to which it may be prof- 
fitably carried is, however, another and whol- 
ly distinct question. 

The large and free opportunity which it 
gives in these assemblies for the performance 
of any service for which Christ may then 
call for. Here again the soundness of the 
practice seems to be alike attested by the na- 
ture of things and by experience. 

Its explicit and practical recognition, in 
the Church’s whole constitution and order, of 


the great truth declared by our Lord, “ One) 
ig your master, even Christ, and all ye are} 
brethren ;” combined with the principle of | 


determining whatever questions come before 
it, rather by the judgment of its more expe- 
rienced and spiritaal members, than by mere 
plurality of votes. 





Church as either deny the truth or walk con- 
trary to the precepts of Christ. 

The endeavors which it uses to keep all of 
them from such occupations, pursuits, and 
amusements as are likely, whether from their 
nature or their accompaniments, to do real 
harm to themselves, or, by their means, to 
others. 

Its earnest inculcation upon parents of the 
duty of bringing up their children “in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord,” and 
of training them in such ways as shall most 
conduce both to theic own real good and to 
the welfare of others. 

Its practice of definitely and periodically 
calling the Church’s attention to such parts 
of Christian truth, experience, and duty as, 
from whatever cause, it is specially needful 
that its members should be often solemnly 
reminded of. 

Thirdly, the good fruits brought forth by 
Q :akerism, to which I alluded at the outset, 
are chiefly these: 

The frequent manifestation, in connection 
with it, of an aspect of Christian character 
and life, more strongly marked by close and 
habitual walking with God, by careful tread- 
ing in the fuotsteps of Christ, and by watchful 
observance of the monitions and leadings of 
the Holy Spirit, than is often seen in connec- 
tion with other forms of Christianity. 

The indisputable evidence which this af- 
fords that the observance of symbolical rites 
cannot form any really constituent or essen- 
tial part of Carist’s religion. 

A large amount, in the Church’s public as- 
semblies, of true spiritual and united worship, 
both silent and vocal; together with much 
ministry which, in the judgment of spiritual 
men, bears more or less evidence of the pres- 
ence and help of the Holy Spirit; and which 
not only seems, from its character, well fitted 
both to draw the hearers to Christ, and to 
build them up ion Him, but is also found by 
experience largely to have that effect. 

The more than common degree in which 
some particular Christian virtues, such as 
sincerity, truthfuloess, integrity, conscien- 
tiousness, peaceableness, patient endurance 
of injury, and moderation in the use of earth- 
ly things, have been seen in connection with 
this particular form of Christianity. 

A more general observance in the Quaker 
community of the precepts of God's moral 
law, as expounded by Christ, together with a 
larger amount of freedom from bondage to 
the hurtful customs and fashions of the 
world, than is found in most other communi- 
ties. 

A more general diffusion and larger mani- 
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festation of those qualities and habits which 
specially fit men and women for the duties of 
family and social life, and for becoming use- 
ful members of the community at large. 

The beneficial influence which the more or 
less peculiar views and practices of Quaker- 
ism, together with their evident fruits, have 
unquestionably exercised, in a variety of 
ways, both upon the Church of Christ and 
upon the community in general. 

The large share which it has had, both by 
the collective acts of the body, and by the 
efforts of its individual members, in awaken- 
ing public attention to, and often removing 
or lessening, great social crimes and evils; 
such as religious intolerance and persecution, 
war, the slave-trade and slavery, injustice 
to, and oppression of inferior and weaker 
races, the reckless infliction of capital pun- 
ishment, the unjust and pernicious treatment 
both of. convicted criminals and of persons 
accused of crime, the absurd and pernicious 
multiplication of oaths, popular ignorance, 
demoralizing and brutal amusements, and 
the terrible prevalence and effects of intem- 
perance. 

Such are the chief reasons why I value 
Quakerism as a particular idea and form of 
Christianity, why I regard it as holding an 
important place in Christ’s professing Church, 
and why I gladly maintain that special con- 
nection with it into which the circumstances 
of my birth and education first brought me. 

How far it is or is not, as a whole, alto- 
gether adapted to the actual condition and 
circumstances of persons in general, I pre- 
tend not to determine. I may, however, ven- 
ture, in concluding this paper, to express my 
belief that, eo long as the principles and 
practices of which I have been speaking are 
in any considerable degree peculiar to it, 
there will be a distinct place and service for 
it in Christ’s professing Church ; that its own 
spiritual life, prosperity and usefulness, must 
always be inseparably bound up with them; 
aud that the more other Christian communi 
ties recognize and adopt them, the more like- 
ly will they be to realize the true idea of 
Christ’s Church on earth. SENEXx. 






































































































































































































































For Friends’ Review. 
FOX AND PENN. 


In the late address upon William Penn 
before the Historical Society, the speaker, in 
deprecating any severe blame upon Admiral 
Penn for his treatment of his son, intended, 
I think, to speak of “ Fox” as he appeared 
to the eyes of the Admiral, and not at all as 
he appeared to William Penn himself, nor 
as he appears to any one at the present day. 

His meaning was, that William’s announce- 
ment that he had become a Quaker was 
equivalent in his father’ ‘udgment to saying 
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that he had joined “a crazy field preacher 
named Fox” and it exasperated him ac- 


cordingly. 


George Fox’s reputation is 80 deservedly 
high now, that it probably never struck the 
speaker that his language was susceptible 
of being construed into a reflection upon 
him, not by the Admiral, but himself. — Such 
an intention I am confident did not exist. 

The picture of Fox moet likely to be ac- 
cepted by posterity is that drawn by Penn 
himself; he says: “ He was a man that God 
endued with a clear and wonderful depth, a 
discoverer of other’s spirits, and very much 
a master of his own. And though the side 
of his understanding, which lay next the 
world, and especially the expression of it 
might sound uncouth and unfashionable to 
nice ears, his matter was very profound, so 
that I have many times been overcome In 
myself and been made to say with my Lord 
and Master, en the like occasion, “I thank 
Thee, O Father, that Thou hast hid these 
things from the wise and prudent and_re- 
vealed them unto babes.” B. 


oa et Se 
For Friends’ Review. 
THE GIBBET A FAILURE. 


Under this title a letter has lately appeared 
in the N. Y. Tribune, from Martin H. Bovee, 
who is well known as an earnest advocate of 
the abolition of capital punishment. This re- 
form having taken place in Michigan in 
1846, Rhode Island in 1852, Wisconsin in 
1853, and Iowa in 1872, M. H. Bovee has 
obtained information and expressions of 
opinion from prison wardens and inspectors 
in the first three of those States ; all sustain- 
ing the continuance of imprisonment for life 
instead of the gallows. In Maine, where the 
law leaves the mode of punishment of 4 
criminal convicted of murder to the discre- 
tion of the Governor, only two executions 
have taken place within nearly forty years. 
Vermont and Kansas have more recently en- 
acted similar laws, with asserted good re- 
sults. 

Objection is made by the N. Y. Nation to 
the argument of M. H. Bovee, to the effect 
that, while he is able to show by full evi- 
dence that the number of convictions for mur- 
der is increased (in proportion to the num- 
ber of instances of the crime) by the abolition 
of the deatb penalty, he brings no proof of 
the diminution of the amount of murder-itself, 
in consequence of that change. Testimony of 
decided opinion that such diminution bas oc- 
curred, he does bring, from those most likely 
to be conversant with the facts, namely, men 
concerned immediately with the conviction 
and punishment of criminals. Moreover, a0 
increasing weight of public opinion against 
capital punishment is admitted by the writer 
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in the Nation. What more can be brought 
by any one? The latter writer does not as- 
sert any facts to the contrary of M. H. Bovee’s 
position. Nothing can be worse for society 
than for those guilty of murder frequently to 
escape conviction, and, when convicted, almost 
never to suffer any severe deterrent punish- 
ment. 

Very properly, it has been pointed out by 
the Nation, that abuse of the pardoning power 
may render life-imprisonment also impracti- 
cable. Thus it is shown that, in New York 
State, in the past, a person sent to jail “ for 
life” has had more than an even chance of 
being liberated within seven years. In Mas- 
sachusetts, 50 per cent. of the life prisoners 
are pardoned ; in Ohio, 40 per cent. ; in Wis- 
consin, 33 per cent. All this iswrong. What 
is wanted is, that the conviction and deten- 
tion of crimivals should be made certain ; and 
that society should be secured from their 
evil acts; with such measures for example’s 
sake, to deter others, as will be effective, with- 
out any demoralizing influence, or practical 
inhumanity. Such appears to be the charac- 
ter of life-imprisonment without hope of pardon. 
That there is no inhumanity in this, is the 
judgment of many of those well acquainted 
with the subject. On the general topic of 
long imprisonments for various crimes when 
repeated, the following remarks are appro- 


priate, from the Philadelphia Public Ledger : 


“Tf there were any circumstances of unnecessary 
cruelty in the treatment of convicts, or if the en- 
forcement of the penalties of crime had the ancient 


character of vindictive inflictions, them to let a 
prisoner out of confinement might have some claim 
to the true desigaation of mercy. But « large por- 
tion of the tenaats of public prisons are absolutely 
better provided for in prison than when they are at 
large. The few privations to which they are sub- 
jected include the loss of such things only which 
the prisoners are positively better off without. 

“ Assuming, thea, what would seem to be a con- 
clusion warranted by all experience, that the pro- 
tection of the public is the chiet good attained by 
the execution of the laws, it follows that the violent 
and the dishonest should be restrained of their per- 
sonal liberty for the longest period consistent with 
justice. Fora first offence the sentence should, of 
course, be lenient, as it usually is. There are cases 
in which the prisoner, after the first conviction for 
an offence, reforms during his imprisonment, and 
recovers himself upon his enlargement. Yet, if 
the antecedents of many of the persons sen- 
tenced for the first time could be traced, it 
would be found that they had, before prosecution, 
been excused for many offences, and thut it was not 
till they seemed incorrigible that they were accused 
and brought to trial. After a man becomes familiar 
to the courts by repeated convictions, there should 
be no difficalty in deciding what ought to be done 
with him. Public security demands that as much of 
his time as possible should be passed in the nega- 
tive innocence of the penitentiary.” 


He who loves little, prays little; he who 
loves much, prays much.—Austin. 


EFFECTS OF SEASONS ON THE DISTRIBUTION 
OF ANIMALS AND PLANTS, 
THE WINTER OF 1871-72. 


As a modern illustration of what may have 
produced some of the earlier changes in the 
distribution of organic forms, animal and 
vegetable, Prof. Shaler makes a communica- 
tion to The American Naturalist upon the ef- 
fects of extraordinary seasons in the distribu- 
tion of animals and plants. Speaking of the 
winter of 1871-72, he remarks that it was 
one of the driest on record in New England, 
the rainfall not only being much less than 
usual, but also eoming in such a fashion as 
to leave the ground very dry during the win- 
ter. The snow-fall was slight, and did not 
lie well upon the ground, so that great por- 
tions of the surface were quite unprotected. 
Under these circumstances the leng-continued 
and steady cold froze the earth toa great 
depth, the freezing extending as much as five 
feet below the surface in some places, and be- 
ing sufficient throughout the whole of New 
England to involve the roots of the vegeta- 
tation and the forests. The effects observed 
were in all probability due not only to the 
intensity of the cold, but toa presumed de- 
ficiency of sap in the plants in connection 
with the low temperature ; the roots remain- 
ing for some time in contact with relatively 
dry earth, as the frosts left them, causing a 
shock too great for their vitality to with- 
stand. 

The tree whic!: suffered most was the arbor- 
vite (Thuja occidentalis), more than half of 
these having died, and the rest being in a 
critical omni. The red cedar was like- 
wise a great sufferer, as also the yellow and 
white pines; indeed, all the conifere in New 
England have been injured to a greater or 
less degree. The greatest damage was ex- 
perienced in sandy soils. 

The only change in animal life noticed by 
Prof. Shaler is the comparative scarcity of 
snakes, which he considers to be a very de: 
cided feature. An interesting point in this 
connection is the question as to what would 
have been the effect of carrying the action of 
the climate a little farther ; since, small as 
the destruction of forest trees is, it will 
doubtless add seven per cent. to the deciduous 
trees of New England, and remove an equal 
number of conifers. The latter appear to 
be the relics of au old time, and not suited to 
a successful warfare with the younger and 
more elastic trees, such as the oaks, beeches, 
&c. Ifthe shock of the last season had been 
sufficient to kill off the whole of our pines, a 
complete change would have taken place in 
our forests, the vacant places being occupied 
by decidusus species. This would affect the 
character of the undergrowth very material- 
ly, aa well as that of the insect life, and, con- 
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sequently, that of the birds and mammals. 
Furthermore, the climate might have been 
influenced in some measure, for a pine forest 
retains the snow better than one which loses 
its leaves in winter, and thus tends to secure 
a more equable temperature in its neighbor- 
hood. 

Thus, according to the author, an accident- 
al drouth might bring about a change in the 
vital conditions on the surface of the land as 
great as those which, when recorded in strata, 
we accept as indicating distinct geological 
formations.—N. Y. Tribune. 
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ConDESCEN6ION.—Christians are exhorted 
in the Scriptures (Heb. x, 24) to “ consider 
one another to provoke unto love and to good 
works.” It is instructive also to find this 
passage immediately following an injunction 
to be constant on behalf of the Truth: “ Let 
us hold fast the profession of our faith with- 
out wavering; (for He is faithful that prom- 
ised.)” As not the least inconsistency can 
really exist between these two primal duties, 
of loyalty to the truth and love toward one 
another, they ought never in practice to con- 
flict with one another. And when they seem 
anywhere to do so, must it not be because of 
imperfection, either in the clear discernment 
of what is the truth, or in the surrender of 
self, in the prevalence of that charity which 
“‘seeketh not its own ?” 

We would that these considerations might 
be most carefully weighed among us, in view 
of pending differences of opinion on points of 
greater or less importance. Indeed, among 
Friends, unreconciled differences of opinion 
on any points are important. The fact of dis 
agreement ought itself to be the occasion of 
prayerful solicitude; a burden of the Church, 
to be rightly removed only by the hand of 
the Master, with His “crook of love.” 
Among Friends, majorities not formally de- 
ciding any question in our solemn assemblies, 
for action to occur in the unity, condescension 
is indispensable; and it must be mutual. 
Neither should a minority nor a majority 
govern. Christ will be the Head, not of any 
party, but of the Church. "Whoever is near- 
est to Him, will be most like Him in willing- 
ness to consider the least of those who are 
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His, as well as the greatest ; remembering how 
many things are concealed from the wise and 
the prudent, even among masters in Israel, to 
be revealed unto babes in Christ. 

Should such a spirit of mutual condescen- 
sion prevail, under the blessing of God, 
amongst those who are to assemble in a few 
weeks as the members of Philadelphia Year- 
ly Meeting, will not all that hinders or hurts 
true Christian unity among them be con- 
sumed, as by the fire of Gospel love ? 

For this let us bespeak the earnest prayers 
of all our members, here and elsewhere. 
Thus, at least, may help be safely and avail- 
ingly offered from beyond as well as within 
our borders, in response to an entreaty like 
that of the Apostle, “ Brethren, pray for us.” 
—(1 Thess. v, 25.) May all so “ speak the 
truth in love,” that only Truth and Love 
may prevail amongst us. Thus alone may 
our Church “strengthen the things which 
remain ;” so that, with unity restored, it may 
do its first works, and the last works may be 
more than the first. 


Frrenps’ Curistian Mission. — Under this 
name, a few Friends in Philadelphia have recent- 
ly associated themselves, with a view chiefly to 
local mission work, as they may find the way 
open to them. The willingness of hundreds of 
the most neglected of the population of the city 
to come, week after week, and sit still for two 
hours or more, not only fora comfortable meal, 
but also to hear religious exhortation and the of- 
fering of prayer and praise ; and, after this, not 
a few of them asking opportunity to sign the 
pledge of total abstinence, as well as seeking re- 
moval at once from their accustomed haunts of 
sin and misery ; these things seem to show that 
the way zs open for such work. Our sympathies 
and prayers may well go forth toward those who 
are thus engaged, with an earnest desire that 
they may ever continue, in the simplicity of the 
Gospel, while doing the work of evangelization, 
as well as of charity, to do it “of the ability 
which God giveth.” Arrangements have been 
made by which temporary lodgings can be af- 
forded to a number of those who, in connection 
with the “ Tea-meetings,” show a wish to escape 
from their bad associations and to begin a better 
life. Similar charities have undoubtedly been 
sometimes abused ; but the rescue of even a few 
of the many victims of vice and intemperance 
who abound in large cities, is an object well wor- 
thy of the most earnest labor and sacrifice. We 
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have an abiding faith that the Christian element 
is essential to the best success of all efforts for 
the real elevation of the poor. Philanthropy, like 
morality, if it be not counterfeit, is at least al- 
ways unstable, unless penetrated and animated 
by the life of religion. Our friends of the “Chris- 
tian Mission” are acting upon this conviction ; 
and, so far, with reason for encouragement. 
While some hopeful results appear at once, others 
may be found “after many days.” 

In connection with the above, additional en- 
couragement may be derived from the following 
account of somewhat similar labors in England. 
It is from the “‘ Annual Report of the New street 


Mission, Bristol,” in the Monthly Record for 
Third mo. 15th: 


“ We have much pleasure in reporting a still 
increasing interest and attendance at the weekly 
cocoa meetings, and during the last few months, 
with two exceptions, we have had over one hun- 
dred and sometimes as many as one hundred and 
forty present eachevening. ‘The meetings are 
not only greatly appreciated by those attending 
them, because of their interesting character, but 
also On account of the advocacy of the temper- 
ance cause. At these meetings many poor 
drunkards have been induced to sign the total 
abstinence pledge, which has, through God's 
blessing, been the means of reclaiming many of 
them to a life of sobriety and indastry. Several 
of the men have also been led to attend oar re- 
ligious services and other meetings, and we have 
reason to believe that good has been the result,” 


+0. 





Craic Bippie’s Appress.—Our readers’ at- 
tention is called to a communication in the pres- 
ent vumber (signed B.) upon a part of the lan 
guage of that address, on which comment was 
made in our pages not long since. It is gratify- 
ing to be able to think that the disparaging ref- 
erence to George Fox was not really designed to 


be so understood. 
a 


MARRIED, 


LINDLEY—NEWLIN.—At Friends’ meeting, near 
Sylvania, Ind., on the 14th of Eleventh month, 1872, 
Mablon H Lindley to Martha L. Newlin ; both mem- 
bers of Rash Creek Monthly Meeting. 


omepejgipngene 
DIED. 


NEWLIN.—On the 27th of Second month, 1873, 
at her residence near Spring Meeting-house, 
Alamansce Co., N. Carolina, Rebecca, relict of the 
late John Newlin, aged nearly 86 years; a member 
of Spring Monthly Meeting for 65 years. 

CARY.—At Hughesville, Charles County, Md., 
on the 8tb of Third month, 1873, Egbert Cary, in 
the 45th year of his age; a beloved member and 
Elder of Patuxent Monthly Meeting. Wonderfully 


supported through all his sufferings he gave abund- 
ant evidence that for him death had no terrors, and 
that the everlasting Arms were underneath, assur- 
ing his friends that he was sustained by the fullness 
and completeness of his dear Suviour’s love, who had 
redeemed him with His own precious blood. 
Only wished for 


He 
strength to magnify the name 
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of tke Lord by telling how precious He was 


to his soul; but much of the time lay with his 
hands clasped in prayer, and with radiant face, say- 
ing “I am almost down to the shore,’ passed over 
the river. 


WORTH.—On the 27th of First month, 1873, at 
East Vassalboro’, Maine, Benjamin Worth, in the 
84th year of his age; a Minister and member of 
Vassalboro’ Monthly Meeting. This dear Friend had 
been for several years almost entirely deaf, yet he 
enjoyed the attending of meetings and the society of 
his friends. In perfect resignation to the Divine 
will, and with a heart filled with love to all about 
him, be quietly departed, we trust to join that com- 
pany who have “washed their robes, and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb.” 


HARRIS.—On the I 1th of Second month, 1873, 
Jonathan Harris, in the 67th year of bis age; & 
member and Elder of Deep River Monthly Meeting. 
Before the war be was known as the friend of the 
colored race, and was subjected to some rather 
barsh treatment on that account. Since the war, 
he was chosen as a member of the convention which 
formed the State Constitution first submitted to the 
people, and subsequently he served in the State 
Legislature. He was often entrusted with business 
in Friends’ meetings. Some weeks before the close 
of his life, he expressed his desire of living more 
devoted to his religious duties, and latterly more 
than once expressed a trustful hope, that should he 
be removed from earth, it would be well with bim. 


BALDWIN.—On the 11th ot Third month, 1873, 
Mary, wife of David Baldwin, aged 60 years; a 
member of Wesifield Monthly Meeting, Ind. Having 
experienced peace with the Redeemer through the 
efficacy of His blood, she was enabled even in times 
of great suffering to praise His holy name, saying, 
“ Jesus is my all and my hope.” She longed to be 
released from this earthly tabernacle ; and at the 
same time it was her fervent prayer that she might 
have patience to wait the Lord’s time, saying, 
“that is the right time.’”’ Death was no terror to 
her, saying, ‘“‘O death, where is thy sting, UO grave, 
where is thy victory.”. And so, without a sigh or 
a struggle, she quietly, as we believe, fell asleep in 
Jesus, 
———————————————— 

The Twelfth Annual Meeting of Friends’ First-day 
School Association of Philadelphia and its vicinity, 
will be held at No. 918 Loeust Street, on Fourth 
and Fifth-day evenings, the 23d and 24th inst., com~ 
mescing at 74 o'clock. Friends and others interest- 
ed are invited. 





lowa Yearly Meeting’s Committee, with the co- 
operation of Ackworth Quarterly Meeting, appeints 
a General Meeting, to be beld at Greenwood, ten 
wiles north-east of Des Moines City, beginning on 
Sixth-day, the 18th of Fourth month, at 10 o'clock. 
Conveyances will be in readiness at Eist Des Moines 
depot on Fifth-day, for those who come by railroad. 

Also, with the co-operation of Oskaloosa Qaarter- 
ly Meeting, appoints a General Meeting at New 
Sharon, on First-day, the 25th, following Quar- 
terly Meeting in Fifth mouth, which begins on Sev- 
enth-day, the 24th. 

Also, with the co-operation of Salem Quarterly 
Meeting, appoints a General Meeting at New Gar- 
den, Lee Co., Sixth-day, Sixth month 6th, begin- 
ning at 10 o clock. 

We would revive the Macedonian cry, “Come over 
and help us.” 

On bebalf of the Committee, 
JoserH ARNOLD, Secretary, 

Lynnville, 3d mo. 27th, 1873. 
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A Genzrat Meerina, under the care and by ap- 
pointmeat of Committees of Kansas Yearly Meeting 
and Spring River Quarterly Meeting, will be held at 
Spring River Meeting-house, commencing on Sixth- 
day, 9:h of Fifth month, 1873, at 10 o’clock A. M. 
Friends coming by railroad will be met at Columbus 
or Baxter Springs. For further information, address 
the undersigned. On behalf of Committees, 

E. K. Hosson, 
Lostine, Cherokee Co., Kansas. 


INDIAN AID ASSOCIATION. 


The Fourth Annual Meeting of the Indian Aid 
Association of Friends of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, will be held in Arch Street Meeting-house, 
Philadelphia, on Fifth-day, Fourth month 24th, 1873, 
at 7} P.M. Friends generally are invited to at- 
tend Ricuarp Capsury, 


Clerk. 
Philadelphia, 4th mo. 1873. 


FREEDMEN’S RELIEF ASSOCIATION. 


The Tenth Annual Meeting of Friends’ Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia and its vicinity for the relief 
of Colored Freedmen will be held in Arch Street 
Meeting-house, Philadelphia, on Second-day, 21st 
inst., at 7} o’clock. Friends interested are invited 
to attend. Joun B. Garrett, 


Clerk. 
Philadelphia, 4th mo., 1873. 


_CORRESPO 


Francis T. King—Dear Friend,—I have 
been spending the winter as formerly, under 
the transfer of the work of the Baltimore 
Association to the Yearly Meeting of North 
Carolina, visiting schools, holding educational 
meetings and aiding First-day Schools. 

The day schools will fully average the at- 
tendance of any previous year, and the time 
of holding them will be as long. 

I have recently been through the eastern 
Quarters, and the schools there are better than 
formerly. They want a Normal this summer, 
and one also is wished for in the limits of the 
western Quarters. 

The First day School work is prosperous. 
I was called to three different schools last 
week. We have not yet decided where to 
hold the spring conference of Teachers and 
Superintendents. 

r have started five colored day schools 
with the balance of the Dublin Fund in thy 
hands and some private aid here; they are 
the same schools that were under Dr. Tom- 
linson’s care last year. They are very large 
and satisfactory and will continue from four 
to six months. This Dublin money has done 
much good. There is one settlement of col- 
ored pers where they have never had a 
school, and as they have built a house and 
are all anxious to go to school, I hope thou 
canst direct me te start one. [That has been 
done.) Thy friend, ALLEN Jay. 


REVIEW 


REPOR’® OF THE WOMEN’S INDIAN AID ASSOCIATION 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Association has, since 1870, been much 

interested in endeavoring to supply some of the 
ressing needs of the mission schools estab- 

ished in the Central Superintendency, which 
embraces Kansas and Indian Territory. 

This is the portion allotted to Friends by 
President Grant, and accepted by our Society 
with the desire to aid in carrying out his policy, 
“because they believed that in the offer of the 
President to commit to their care some of the 
red men, they saw an opea door leading to their 
Master’s harvest field, and hoped to be able to 
bring some of the objects of their care te a prac- 
tical knowledge of Christianity and to a partici- 
pation of its blessings and benefits.’* 

For this purpose schools have been established 
by the “ Associated Executive Committee of 
Friends,” and every effort made to bring the In- 
dians under civilizing and Christianizing in- 
fluences. Now these scheols are te be main- 
tained and supplied with comforts and the varied 
appliances of civilized life. Our past experience 
proves that a more censistent and united action 
is necessary to accomplish mach in so wide a 
field ; and we invite Friends to unite with us in 
raising funds, and in the preparation of suitable 
articles of clothing and material, to have in 
readiness for another season, that we may be 
able, by forwarding early in the autumn, to pre- 
vent so much suffering among our wards as has 
been heretofore unavoidably the case. 

We find through the report of ‘lenth mo. last, 
the following number of scholars enrolled, viz. : 
The Kickapoo school 

Kaws % 

Quapaw = 

Ottawa " . 
Wyandotte, &c., school 
Delawares (removed) “ 

Sac and Fox 7 
Cheyennes and Arapahoes school 
Wichita school . ‘ ‘ 
Shawnees “ (removed) ; 


As these schools become known, and the In- 
dians see and become acquainted with the man- 
ner in which they are conducted, and the happy 
effects upou their children, the numbers steadily 
increase in most of them. 

Could Friends of each Montbly or Quarterly 
Meeting form auxiliaries, and report to us, each 
doing ali in their power, we think the * Women’s 
Indian Aid Association” might be a most valua- 
ble help in this important cause. 

Resecca ‘IT’. Harness, Secretary. 

Mary E. Suearman, 7'reasurer, 116 N. Fourth 
street, Philada. 


Abstract of an Address by Oraig Biddle on 
the Presentation of The Penn Papers to 
The Historical Socvety of Pennsylvania. 


(Concluded from page 525.) 


In this connection I am led to make some 


reflections upon the humane character of 


Penn, who, in his criminal code, was far in 


* Executive Committee’s Report. 


—————— lat 
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advance of his age and country. The Eng- 
lish looked down upon, as they usually do, 
and reproached the rest of Europe with their 
tortures, their Inquisitions and their secret 
tribunal, while at as late a date as 1810 it 
was stated by Sir Samuel Romilly “ that 
there was no other country in the world in 
which so many and so great a variety of hu- 
man actions were punished with loss of life as 
in England.” A law of Elizabeth made 
it punishable by death to privately steal to 
the amount of twelve pence from the person, 
or to be seen for a month in the company of 
persons called Egyptians. Another in the 
time of James I. made it a capital offense 
to commune with the devil, while a law in 
the time of George I. made it a capital 
crime to break down the mound of a fish- 
pond, or to cut down a cherry tree in an or- 
chard. These were not laws which were un- 
repealed because they were lost sight of, for 
when Sir Samuel Romilly attempted to re 
peal the law of William III.,which made steal- 
ing goods to the value of five shillings from 
a shop punishable with death, and the act of 
Queen Anne affixing the same penalty to 
stealing to the value of forty shillings from a 
dwelling, or the act of George II., ex- 
tending it to navigable rivers, he was violent- 
ly opposed by the chancellor and all the 
judges in England. And at that date (1810), 
according to Alison, there were over six 
hundred offences to which the penalty of 
death was affixed. 

The Puritans, on coming to the New World, 
rejected many of these laws, but in their 
stead udopted those of Moses, and hung any 
body whose execution could be justified by a 
text out of the Old Testament. These laws, 
therefore, were more sanguinary than those 
of England, and they were executed with 
more certainty. 

The doctrines of the New Testament do 
not seem to have met with as much encour 
agement, for I nowhere find a precedent of 
an indictment “ For not loving your neigh- 
bor as yourself,” although this offence must 
sometimes, one would suppose, have been com- 
mitted even in New England. 

William Penn was of opinion that the de- 
terring of others from offences must continue 
to be the great and, indeed, only end of pun- 
ishment, yet in a community professing itself 
Christian, the reformation of the offender was 
to be inseparably connected with it. Hence 
he made but one capital offence, to wit : mur- 
der, wilful and premeditated, and hence also 
all prisons were to be considered workshops, 
where the offenders might be indestetneel 4 


soberly and morally employed. 

The now universal acquiescence in the just- 
ness of these views is the best evidence of 
their merit, and the highest compliment to 
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the wisdom and benevolence of our eminent 
law-giver. 

William Penn recognized in his laws also 
not only no sect of Christians, but no race of 
men, and this was the secret of his success 
in his treatment of the Indians. His claim 
to distinction among the founders of States 
was not that he made treaties, but that he 
kept them. An infant colony landing in an 
inhabited country would naturally conciliate 
the natives by the purchase of their lands, 
if that course was open to them. No one 
would be so blind as to use gunpowder, lead 
and flints for hostile purposes, when they 
could be made legal tenders tor the purchase 
of lands. The Swedes and the Dutch and 
the English, who had governed the country 
for eighteen years under the Duke of York, 
had obtained their lands by fair purchase, 
and the actual site of Philadelphia itself had 
been acquired from the Indians by three 
Swedes, the Swensons, who sold it to Penn. 
The merit of Penn stands upon much higher 
grounds, and is well put by Mr. Fisher and 
Mr. Duponceau. In their discussion of the 
great treaty, they say: “The true merit of 
William Penn, that in which he surpasses all 
the founders of empires, whose names are 
recorded in ancient or modern history, is not 
in having made treaties with or purchased 
iands of the Indians, but in the honesty, the 
integrity, the strict justice with which he con- 
stantly treated the aborigines of the land ; in 
the fairness of all his dealings with them; 
in the faithful performance of his promises ; 
in the ascendency which he acquired over 
their untutored minds; io the feelings of 
gratitude with which his conduct and char- 
acter inspired them, and which they, through 
successive generations, until their final dis- 
appearance from our soil, never could or did 
forget, and to the last moment kept alive 
in their memories.” That this principle was 
the true one, we have the evidence of Old- 
mixon, who, writing in 1708, says: “ The In- 
dians have been very civil to the Pennsyl- 
vanians, who never lost man, woman or child 
by them, which neither the Colony of Mary- 
land nor that of Virginia can say no more 
than the great Colony of New England.” 
And now in 1872, after over two hundred 
years’ intercourse with these people in all 
parts of our vast country, one chief magis- 
trate, whose training would naturally incline 
him to sterner modes of treatment, falls back 
upon the principles of our founder, and has 
called upon his descendants to carry them 
out. 

These things which I have said of Penn 
are not new, and are especially familiar to 
the members of our society, but I have felt 
it of no disadvantage to recall them. The 
venerable Heckewelder tells us that for a hun- 
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dred years after Penn’s arrival in this coun- 
try, the Indians frequently assembled together 
in the woods, in some shady spot as near as 
possible similar to those where they used to 
meet their brcther Miquon (Penn,) and there 
they would lay all his words or speeches on a 
blanket or clean piece of bark, and with great 
satisfaction go successively over the whole. 
It is well for us to follow this example occa- 
sionally, and to try to re-invigorate the lax 
principles of modern society by a contem- 
plation of the purity, toleration and great 
manliness of Penn’s character. For the lat- 
ter quality he was a fine example. In all his 
trials he defended himself not only with great 
ability, but great boldness, and while the 
friend of successive sovereigns of England, 
he never truckled to them or bartered his 
principles for their favor. He was the warm- 
est friend of that stern republican, Algernon 
Sydney, and both by his pen and voice urged 
his election to Parliament against the chosen 
candidate of the very Court in whose graces 
it was his highest personal interest to stand 
well. And when William III. came to the 
throne, and he was arraigned for his friend- 
ship to the fallen James, he asserted what 
his conduct in regard to Sydney had proved, 
that although King James was his friend and 
his father’s friend, it had never influenced 
him in his conduct to his country and bis re- 
ligion. And it was a noble boast of his So- 
ciety and himself that ‘‘ in the hottest times 
of persecution and the most violent prosecu- 
tions of those laws made against meetings, 
they have boldly stood to their testimony tor 
God without creeping into holes or corners, or 
once hiding themselves as other dissenters 
have done.” 

Can we say at the present day that we have 
maintained the toleration of the opinions of 
others and the manly expression of our own, 
for which Penn was so pre-eminent? In re- 
ligious matters perhaps we have, for no sect 
is sufficiently predominant to oppress others, 
even if they had the disposition to do so, but 
in secular matters we fall far short of him; 
we have neither his toleration nor his man- 
hood 

The ery of “ principles, not men,” has in- 
duced us to believe that the assumption of 
our principles entitles a man to our support, 
no matter how unfit he may be to carry them 
out. The sincerity of whut he calls his con- 
victions is never considered. The tendency 
of modern reform is to suppose that good 
laws make good governments, and that it is 
only necessary to patch up the supposed de- 
fects in a statute or a Constitution to make 
it work to our entire satisfaction. The age 
is so material that every function of govern- 
ment is assimilated toa machine, which must 
work well if properly constructed. But in 


the machine of government, man is the mo- 
tive power, and if the deficiency be there the 
most perfect machine in the world is of no 
use. Penn saw this, and said two hundred 
years ago: “ Wherefore governments rather 
depend upon men than men upon govern- 
ments. Let the men be good and the gov- 
ernment cannot be bad. If it be ill, they 
will-cure it; but if the men be bad, let the 
government be never so good, they will en- 
deavor to warp and spoil it to their use. 

“TI know some say, ‘Let us have good 
laws, and no matter for the men that execute 
them ;’ but let them consider that though 
good laws do well, good men do better; for 
good laws may want good men, and be abol- 
ished or evaded by ill men; but good men 
will never want good laws or suffer ill ones. 
It is true good laws have some awe upon ill 
ministers, but that is where they bave not 
power to escape or abolish them, and the 
people are generally wise and good ; but a 
loose and depraved people (which is to the 
question) love laws and an administra- 
tion like themselves. That, therefore, which 
makes a good Constitution must keep it, viz: 
men of wisdom and virtue, qualities that be- 
cause they descend not with worldly inheri- 
tances must be carefully propagated by a vir- 
tuous education of youth.” 

What we really now want is not new laws 
or Constitutions, but men to execute those we 
already have. 

As Pennsylvanians, with such a rich her- 
itage as we have received from our great 
founder, cannot we do something to remove 
this reproach from our country? Is not this 
a fit moment, when we are recalling the vir- 
tues of Penn, to resolve to be more worthy 
of him, and of that great principle of his 
Society which recognizes the “inner light” 
as the beacon to guide uur lives, and not the 
ignes fatui of popular applause and tempo- 
rary prosperity. 

THOMAS GUTHRIE. 
BY WILLIAM M. TAYLOR. 

In the death of Dr. Thomas Guthrie, tid- 
ings of which have just reached us, the Free 
Church of Scotland has lost one of its bright- 
est ornaments, his native land has been bereaved 
of one of its foremost philanthropists, and the 
Christian pulpit has been deprived of one of 
its moat eloquent orators. 

He was born in 1803, in the town of 
Brechin, of which his father wus chief mag- 
istrate. His mother, to whom in later life he 
often referred, was an eminently godly woman. 
Her ecclesiastical convictions were so strong 
that she chose to be a member of a seceding 
congregation, though her husband was con- 
nected with the national church. Thomas 
went with his father on the one part of the 
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Sabbath, and with his mother on the other, 
and it is not improbaple that the influence of 
his mother upon him prepared him to take the 
stand for ecclesiastical liberty and social re- 
formation, by which his after-life was made 
illustrious, 

At the early age of twelve years, he en- 
tered the University of Edinburgh, at which 
he studied for ten years. - , 

His first parish was at Arbirlot, snail 
manse of which he had a full view of the 
German Ocean, with the Bell Rock Light- 
house standing in the forefront, keeping its 
loving vigil. Here he studied nature in all 
her varying moods. Here too he shaped 
within himself that ideal of preaching which 
he afterwards did so much realize. Discov- 
ering through his intercourse with the mem- 
bers of his Bible class, how much an illustra- 
tion did to assist the understanding and the 
memory of his hearers, he set himself to cul- 
tivate the pictorial and illustrative in his dis- 
courses. ‘This he did with so much success, 
that he soon stepped into the front rank of 
the preachers of his time, and was “ trans- 
lated” to Edinburgh in 1837. 

Edinburgh was at that time blessed with a 
group of the noblest ministers that Scotland 
has ever known. 

It was no ordinary ching, 1 tha for a 
man to take a foremost place among such 
princes. Yet Guthrie was distinctly different 
from them all, and by the charm of his illus- 
trations, the simplicity of his teaching, and 
the dramatic power of his manner, he rose at 
once to the position which he ever afterwards 
maintained. He was especially active in the 
cause of temperance, and perhaps to him more 
than any other man in Great Britain, the 
Ragged School movement was indebted for 
its success. We have been told that his 
thoughts were first directed into this channel 
by the sight of a picture representing John 
Pound and his scholars, which he chanced to 
see hanging on the parlor wall of a hotel in 
which he was waiting for the arrival of a 
ferry-boat. But whether this be true or not, 
we know that the example of Sheriff Watson 
in Aberdeen, who not only taught but fed the 
ragged scholars, first determined him to try 
the experiment in Edinburgh. His efforts 
were thoroughly successful, and very soon 
the streets of the city were almost entirely 
purged of juvenile beggars, and the cells of 
the jails emptied of juvenile criminals. 

It was in his pleas for Ragged Schools that 
his full powers as an orator came out. In the 
— he held a firm restraint upon his 

umor, but on the platform he allowed it to 

have perfect liberty, and as the result his 
appeals were a mingling of pathos and humor 
with earnest exhortation and admirable com- 
mon sense. Great as he was in the pulpit, 


we always thought that he was greatest on the 
platform. His tall form, long arms, mobile 
face, piercing eye, and admirable acting all 
contributed to his power, and few speakers 
that we have heard could so thoroughly 
“ manipulate” an audience as he could. His 
anecdotes were always telling, often grotesque, 
and he never neglected to clinch the effect by 
a pointed application to the matter in hand. 
Having driven the nail, he took care to 
rivet it on the other side, so that it remained 
for evtr fixed in the hearts and consciences 
of his hearers. 

He knew, too, how to adapt his arguments 
to the place in which he spoke. We once 
heard him in Liverpocl make an appeal in 
behalf of Italian evangelization, which was 
as appropriate as it was original. He spoke 
of America and what commerce with that 
continent had done for Liverpool, but, said 
he, “America was discovered by Columbus, 
and Columbus was an Italian.” He spoke of 
the trackless sea, the difficulty of navigating 
it, and the value of the barometer in fore 
heralding the storm, but again he added, 
“The barometer was invented by Torricelli, 
and Torricelli was an Italian.” ‘hen came 
another reference to the impossibility of navi- 
gatien without a knowledge of astronomy, 
which hetraced up to Galileo, and finished 
with the refrain, “ but Galileo was an Italian.” 

His name was a household word in the city 
of his labors, and he was not more admired 
by the highest than he was loved by the 
lowest of his fellow citizens. Hugh Miller 
and Sir James Simpson were among his con- 
gregation, and Professor Blackie has been 
heard to say that a passage in one of Guthrie’s 
discourses was more Homeric than anything 
he had met with in modern literature. He 
was a frequent guest at Inverary Castle, and 
under the roof of the Dake of Argyll; and 
at tle marriage of the Marquis of Lorne 
with the Princess Louise her Majesty came to 
him and desired to take him by the hand. 
He would have been less than human if he 
not been pleased with all this; but we are not 
sure that his heart was not even more deeply 
touched by the generous appreciation with 
which the great mass of the community re- 
warded him. ? ° 

Dr. Guthrie was latterly a voluminous 
author. His discourses on “ Ezekiel,” and 
his “City, its Sins and Sorrows,” we reckon 
to be his best; though his communications to 
the “ Sunday Magazine,” which he edited from 
its commencement till his death, were always 
fresh and brilliant, and like himself. * * 
—The Christian Weekly. 


——-36 


ScreNceE whispers that which the inspired 
writings utter as with the voice of a trumpet. 
— Coleridge. 
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From Dark Blue. 
WINTER FARE. 
BY J. G. WOOD, M.A., F.L.S. 
(Concluded from page 527.) 

Many insects are hibernators. Putting 
aside those which pass the winter in one of 
the preliminary forms of egg, larva, or inac- 
tive pups, and therefore can scarcely be 
ranked among insects, there are many which 
retire to some hiding-place at the end of au- 
tumn and do not make their appearance 
again until the spring. The great ground- 
beetles mostly seek a refuge below the surface 
of the earth, between the bark and wood of 
trees, or under the moss. So do the rove- 
beetles, many of the sunshiners, and others, 
while many a lady-bird contrives to remain 
unharmed throughout the winter. Whether 
or not the cockchafers, rose-beetles, and stag- 
beetles hibernate I cannot say, but I have 
never succeeded in discovering either of these 
creatures alive in the depth of winter, while 
those which I have already mentioned may 
be found in plenty by any one who knows 
where to look for them. 

Perhaps the hibernating insects which are 
most frequently found are the wasps and 
hornets, which pass the time of their inaction 
to some purpose. None but the females sur- 
vive the year. At the end of autumn they 
have found their mates, and immediately 
becoming widows, retire to some obscure 
spot, leaving not only their husbands, but 
their companions and nurslings, to perish 
from cold and want of food. They them- 
selves have eaten enough to keep up their 
lives during the period of sleep; and at the 
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any of my readers have ever bathed in winter 
time, they will remember that the water itself 
was always warmer than the external air, es- 
pecially if any wind were blowing, and that 
coming into the air required even more cour- 
age than going into the water. 

Now let us turn to the creatures which pase 
the winter in an active state, and which, there- 
fore, not only require food, but need even 
mose than in the summer time, the warmth 
of their bodies being no more supplemented 
by external heat, and requiring a larger sup- 
ply of fuel to maintain the internal fire, for 
the warmth of a living creature, be it more 
or less, is, indeed, a tire, burning slowly but 
as veritably as any fire that gives warmth to 
our chambers or energy to our steam-engines. 

Unless the snow lies very deep, the hare 
and rabbit can manage to find subsistence, 
the grass and other perennial herbage afford- 
ing them a sufficient supply of food. But 
when the snow lies thickly on the ground, 
and the grass is hidden beneath it, both hares 
and rabbits are sorely tried, and are obliged 
to abandon their ordinary food. They then 
make their way through the snow towards the 
nearest copse, and with their chisel-like teeth 
cut away the bark of the trees. The young- 
est trees are the first victims ; but if the snow 
should lie for any length of time, scarcely a 
tree will escape, and it is really wonderful to 
see the height which animals so small can 
reach by standing on their hind legs. Of 
course, the hare fares better than the rabbit, 
for it is a larger animal, has longer hind legs, 
ean reach higher when standing on them, 
and so when the rabbit has stripped the tree 


beginning of the next spring they issue from|of bark as high as it can reach, the hare is 
their places of concealment, ready and anx-| still able to gnaw away the bark which was 


ious to found a new colony of their own. 
Thus, then, we see how provision is made for 
the subsistence of beings who cannot obtain 
food in the winter time and cannot leave the 
country. The winter to them is a blank, its 
frosts and storms are unknown, and the nour- 
ishment stored within them is sufficient for 
their subsistence during the months of sleep. 

Those insects which inhabit the water are 
much less affected by the cold than those of 
the land. Even in the depth of winter, if 
the ice which covers the surface of a pond be 
broken, and the net passed rapidly through 
the water, some insects are sure to be found 
in it, all quite active and lively, though the 
insects of the land have disappeared for 
weeks. Water is a very bad conductor of 
heat. Most of us have seen, or at least read, 
of the well-known experiment of placing the 
hand at the bottom of a vessel of water, and 
making the surface boil without affecting the 
hand. Similarly, though a thick coating of 
ice be on the surface, the water below may 
be at a comparatively mild temperature. If 





too high for the rabbit. 

The tracks which these animals make in 
the snow are very peculiar, and are so eon- 
spicuous that they enable poachers to work 
great havoc among the hares hy tracking 
them to their forms. It is astonishing how 
different are the tracks of an animal which 
hae passed through rather deep snow to those 
of the same animal when it bas merely trav- 
ersed a soft soil. They are always much 
larger than the size of the creature seems to 
warrant, the size being caused by the fact 
that snow adheres to the limbs, is drawn at 
every step out of the hele made by the 
foot, and is then shaken off before the animal 
makes another step. Few persons would rec- 
ognize the snow-track of a cat. If obliged 


to traverse the snow, pussy gathers her fore- 
feet together, and proceeds with a series of 
short jumps, each jump elearing about a 
yard. 

The tracks thus made are wonderfully like 
those of a man, and I have no doubt are often 
mistaken for them. 


Some years ago there 








was a wonderful disturbance in a country vil- 
lage. It was wintér,¢he snow was deep, and 
at daybreak were seen the footprints as of a 
giant, striding over the smooth, white sur- 
face. The country people, who are always 
afraid of anything which they do not under- 
stand,were horribly frightened at these tracks, 
and the rumor got about that they were made 
by some diabolical being prowling about in 
the night after its prey. Night after night 
fresh tracks appeared, and at last the tefror 
of the people was raised to its utmost pitch 
by the fact that one night the mysterious 
being had not only walked over level ground, 
but had passed, with its giant strides, up one 
side of a house-roof, down the other, and so 
to the snow on the other side. At last the 
mystery was solved ; the tracks were that of 
a racoon which had escaped from captivity, 
and, after the manner of its kind, was enjoy- 
ing itself by nocturnal promenades in the 
snow. 

As this is a wintry article, and we are on 
the subject of snow, I may briefly mention an 
effective mode of making a path through 
snow with very little trouble and in very lit- 
tle time. Take a couple of planks, of some 
seven or eight feet in length, set them on 
edge, and place them at an acute angle with 
each other, like the letter V. Nail a few 
pieces of wood across so as to keep them in 


position, and there is the “snow plough.” If i 


a couple of handles be fastened to it, a man 
can easily push it along the ground, and, as 
it passes along, it throws off the snow on 
eitheir side, and makes a clear path without 
— the aid of hoes and brooms. 

‘ur many of the birds there is sufficient 
winter food in the various berries, especially 
those of the ivy and mountain ash. | But 
there are some birds that need animal food 
of some kind during the winter, though they 
care little about it in summer. Chief among 
them is the song-thrush, a bird whose song 
seems more redolent of happiness than that 
of any other bird except the skylark. De- 
prived of its ordinary food, the thrush be- 
takes itself to the task of snail-hunting, and 
a most keen hunter it is. If the wirter be 
very severe, and the thrush in consequence 
very hungry, the snail must indeed be clev- 
erly concealed that will escape the eye of the 
thrush, which can peep into crannies that the 
eye of man could not penetrate. And, as 
snails mostly congregate together in their 
winter homes, the bird is sure of a good meal 
when once he comes upon a hibernating snail. 

The value of the thrush in snail-hunting 
can scarcely be appreciated, unless we know 
the ingenious way in which these molluscs 
conceal themselves. Though the snail can- 
not, like the slug, burrow under ground, it 
nevertheless makes use of the earth in con- 
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structing its winter’s habitation. It seeks 
some sheltered spot, especially favoring such 
places where there is long moss, or where 
dead leaves have fallen and congregated. 
Having settled itself, the snail protrudes its 
body from the shell, pours eut of the foot a 
large quantity of slime, to which the loose 
earth, leaves, &c., adhere. The slime rapidly 
hardens, and in a few minutes forms a toler- 
ably firm layer, which is thrown on one side 
and forms part of the wall of the intended 
habitation. Layer after layer is thus made, 
and in a short time the snail is enclosed in a 
habitation which is strong, warm, and so ex- 
actly resembles the surrounding objects that 
scarcely any eye except that of a hungry 
thrush could detect it. 

Then come the titmice, which are inordi- 
nate consumers of animal food. In winter- 
time they sometimes seem to lose all sense of 
fear in their craving after such nourishment. 
They have been known to take pieces of suet 
from butchers’ shops, to steal meat from the 
dogs’ plate, to nibble at the candle in a stable 
lantern, and even to eat the cocoanut oil 
used for lubricating the wheels of railway 
carriages, apparently disregarding the fact 
that the oil is vegetable and not animal. 
Urged by this longing after animal food, the 
titmice search the trees with the greatest 
minuteness, prying into the smallest crevice 
n the bark, and eating not only the insects 
at have hidden themselves there, but even 
their eggs. It is specially serviceable in de- 
vouring the eggs of the well-known Vaporer 
moth, which often exists in such numbers 
that it inflicts great damage on trees, and, 
unless subjected to such checks as are given 
by the titmice and one or two other birds 
with similar habits, would often destroy them 
entirely. So is the bunger of the bird made 
useful in preserving the food of man. 

These, then, are the three ways in which 
provision is made for winter fare. Those 
creatures which are unable to endure our 
winter, but are able to fly, take to wing and 
migrate to other lands, leaving more food for 
the permanent denizens of the country. 
Those which cannot migrate and cannot find 
food in winter pass that time in sleep, so that 
they are also taken out of the category of 
food consumers. Lastly, those which are 
hardy enough to bear the winter of England, 
but are deprived of their ordinary food, ob- 
tain their subsistence by change of diet, and 
by so doing confer benefits on man, which, if 
they were better understood, would be better 
appreciated, and, we will hope, better recom- 
pensed. 

“THe way to attain to know more is to re- 
ceive the truth in the love of it, and to obey 
what you know.” 
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FRIENDS’ 


For Friends’ Review. 
OPEN GRAVES. 


I waited for the funeral throng, 
Beside an open grave. 

O’er the smooth sod each grassy mound 
Rose, like a rounded wave. 

How like a wound on the fair earth 
Man’s rude hand makes his mark ! 
Bright shines the sky above; beneath, 

How narrow, cold aad dark. 


O morn of life! O night of gloom! 
O strife of hope and dread ! 

Were all thus ended in the tomb, 
Could we give up onr dead ? 


Empty, as yet, this new-made grave. 
To-night, what will it held? 

Beauty, no human strength could save ; 
Wealth, unredeemed of gold. 

So musing, in my burning thought, 
Another tomb | see: 

Whence, wrapt in grave-clothes, hand and foot, 
One rose, at Bethany. 

He was not dead, but only slept; 
Life had but closed its wings. 

That empty grave, where “ Jesus wept,’ 
Than this, speaks better things. 

Yet more blest vision ;—of the tomb 
Where Jesus’ body lay! 

He rose : away, untimely gloom! 
Our night glides into day. 

Cold, crushing earth, we dread thee not ; 
Let flowers grow over thee. 

Thrice conquered Death, where is thy sting ? 
Grave, where thy victory ? 


Our hearts may droop, our tears will fall 
Above this body’s prison ; 
Weep, yet rejoice; God reigas o’er all : 
Hosanna,—Christ has risen! 
H. H. 


— —— <0 = 


BUMMARY OF NEWS. 


ForgicN InTeELLicence.—Advices from Europe to 
\he 7th inst have been received. 


Great Britatry.—It was announced on the 2d 
that committees of the Asglo-American Telegraph 
Compsny, the Societé du Cable Transatlantique, 
(French), and the New York, Newfoundland, and 
London Telegraph Company’s, had agreed upon the 
immediate amalgamation of those lines, subject to 
ratification by the boards of directors of each com- 
pany. 

A third person implicated in the forgeries on the 
Bank of England, bas been arrested at Edinburgh, 
as he was about leaving that city for America. He 
is a brother of the man arrested at Havana, and 
they are said to be Americans. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer presented the 
budget in the Honse of Commons on the 7th. The 
expenditures during the past year were £70,714,- 
000, (over £1,000,000 less than the Parliamentary 
grants); revenue, £76,608,775, exceeding the esti- 
mates by nearly £5,000,000; present debt, £785,- 
800,000; reduction of the debt during the year, 
£6,861,000. Forthe next year, the expenditures 
are estimated at £71,871,000, and the revenue at 
£76,617,000 ; balance on hand nearly £12,000,000. 
The Chancellor then said that the government had 
some propositions to make. It had to provide for 
the Geneva award, and proposed to pay half the 
amount out of the revenues of the present yeur, 
without the addition of a penny to the taxation. 
He eurprised the House by announcing that the 
government was enabled to propose a reduction of 
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50 per cent. in the duty on sugar, and to take off a 
penuy from the tax on incdimes. These propositions, 
if adopted by Parliament, wonld change the esti- 
mates to £73,762,000 for revenue, and £73,471,000 
for expenditures. The budget was approved, and 
the Houce adj urned to the 21st. 


France.—The Assembly, on the 7th, passed a bill 
reimbursing the city of Paris the war contribu- 
tion of 28,000,000 francs, and granting indemnity 
on the same account to the Departments to the 
amount of 24,000,000 francs. The Chamber then 
adjourned to the 19tb prox. 


Avustaia.—The Emperor has given his sanction to 
the electoral reform bill, which bad passed the 
Diet. 


Sparn.—Some thousands of Minie rifles bave 
been forwarded to Barcelona from Madrid, tor dis- 
tribu'ion among the people, as prumised by the gov- 
ernment. The populace of Madrid bas manifested a 
hostile disposition towards the municipality of the 
same city, but the latter refused to resign, and dis- 
turbances were apprehended ian consequence, but 
none had occurred up to the 9th. Dissatisfaction 
was expressed in some quarters because the govern- 
ment hesitated to interfere in the contest. Castelar, 
it was reported, threatened te resign, and the Per- 
manent Commission appointed by the Assembly be- 
fore its adjournment, to act with and supervise the 
Ministry, demanded the immediate convocation of 
the Constituent Cortes if the government continued 
its unenergetic policy. Figueras, however, denied 
that any crisis existed in the Ministry, and declared 
that the situation of the country was better than it 
bad been. A Madrid correspondent of the J/nde- 
pendance Belge of Brussels says that the reporis of 
popular disturbances and military insubordination 
in Spain, published in English and French papers, 
are greatly exaggerated. 


Later accounts with full details of the loss of the 
steamer Atlantic, show that more lives were saved 
than the first reports indicated, though the loss of 
life was still fearful. An official investigation bas 
been commenced at Halifax, and the captain, in his 
testimony, stated that 13 cabin aud 416 steerage 
passengers were saved, and 20 of the former, and 
27 steerage passengers and crew, were lost. No 
women escaped, and only one child, a boy 12 years, 
whose parents and brother perished. Some entire 
families were lost. It appears that the vessel did 
not slide off the rock, but in a few minutes after 
striking, it fell over to one side, the greater part fill- 
ing with water, while heavy waves frequently swept 
over the part which was not constantly submerged. 
The weather was cold, and many perished on the 
wreck from exposure and exhaustion before help ar- 
rived. About 200 reached a rock about 40 yaras 
distant, by means of tines, and about 50, in the same 
way, crossed a channel of 100 yards, from that toa 
larger island, but many were drowned in the at- 
tempt. The ship struck about 3.15 A. M., and the 
first boat from the shore reached it about 5.30, and 
several bours elapsed before all who were rescued 
were landed. The first mate remained in the mizzen 
rigging till about 2 P.M. One woman was cling- 
ing near him for some hours, but die} before she 
could be reached. The immediate cause of the dis- 
aster appears to have been a strong westerly cur- 
rent, carrying the vessel out of its course. The 
officers were not acquainted with the coast, and al- 
though the place of wreck is about midway be- 
tween, and 9 or 10 miles from, two light-houses, 
which should be visible from 16 to 20 miles, neither 
was seen in approaching, nor were the breakers 
discovered until too near to avoid them. 
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REASON VERSUS THE SWORD. 


A Mi E R | C A N BY J. M. WASHBURN. 


SEWINC-MACHINE Three points are claimed for this work above any 
DOES ALL THE SEWING OF THE FAMILY. other of the kind. First, It ig a more thorough dis- 


THE 


cussion of, and complete answer to, the war argu- 
ments usually drawn from the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures than any other work extant. Secondly, It is 
the only satisfactory answer to the war argument 
usually drawo from the 13th Chap. of Paul to the 
Romans. Thirdly, It is fruitful in suggestions and 
lessons on the government phase of the peace ques- 
tion. 
It forms a handsome 12mo, of 470 pages. Price $2. 
For sale by all booksellers, and sent prepaid on 
receipt of price by 
G. P. Putyam’s Sons, New York. 
W. G. Husparp, Columbus, Ohio. 
Auice Lewis, 109 N. 10th St., Phila. 
Agents wanted. Liberal terms may be made with 
the proprietor, W. G. HUBBARD. 


KEYSTONE BANK, 
Chestnut Street, opposite United States Mint, 


Allows Interest on Time Deposits, and 5 per cent. 
Interest on Deposits to SAVINGS FUND, subject to 
Draft at One Week’s Notice. For Rent, at moderate 
rates, Improved SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES in Fire 
and Thief Proof Vaalts. 

Deposits solicited and Ladies and Gentlemen in- 
vited to an inspection of the vaults. 

L. MONTGOMERY BOND, President. 
22-3m. JOS. B. WISWELL, Cashier. 


OAK GROVE SEMINARY, 


VASSALBORO’ Maine. 


An English and Classical Boarding snd Day 
School for both sexes. Moderate prices, thorough 
training, und good influences. 

Spring term of twelve weeks opens Thifd mo. 11th, 
1873. Address the Principal, 

RicuarD M. Jongs, 
Vassalboro’, 
6-tf Maine. 


JOHN BELL, 
NOTARY PUBLIC AND CONVEYANCER. 
(Successor to the late Wm. Bell.) 


FIRE, LIFE, REAL ESTATE AND GENERAL 
AGENCY 


Money loaned on First Mortgage and other best 
class of securities. 


Orrice :—S. E, Corner MAIN and FIFTH Streets, 
Richmond, Indiana. 27-2m 


BEAUTIFUL IN ITS CONSTRUCTION. 

NOISELESS IN ITS MOVEMENT. 

COMBINES ALL THE BEST QUALITIES OF 
OTHER MACHINES. 

IS UNEQUALED IN THE STRENGTH AND DU- 
RABILITY OF ITS WORK. 





The American Sewing Machine Company are sole 
manufacturers of the 


Celebrated Button-Hole and Over-Seam- 
ing Machine. 
Payments received in easy monthly instalments. 
Come and see its beautiful work before purchas ng 
any other. Office and salesrooms 1318 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 


AGENTS WANTED IN CITY AND COUNTRY. 
a FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


Or New York Yearty Meetine Boarpine Scuoo. 








At Union Springs on Cayuga Lake. 

The Spring Term is to open on the 29th of Fourth 
month next, and continne 12 weeks. The charges 
for boerd and tuition are $60 for the term, or $55 
or members of New York Yearly Meeting. 

The Spring term will possess several advantages 
for Students. In addition to a: pleasant season of 
the year in a beautiful region of country, the class 
n Astronomy will have the use of the large achro- 
matic telescope during mild evenings, the class in 
Botany will take lessons directly from nature, and 
lectures are expected from persons of eminent sci- 
entific and literary ability. The Oaxwoop Re- 
Union will be beld the evening preceding tbe last 
day of the term. 

Students may reach Union Springs from the Erie 
or New York Central, by the Cayuga Lake Railroad. 

For fartber particulars, address E. Cook, JR., or 
J. J, Tuomas, Resident Manager, Union Springs, Ca- 
yuga County, N. Y. 31-2t 

ELLWOOD SHANNON & SON, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


TEA ¢ COFFEES 


Offer at the following 


REDUCED PRICES. 

FRESH OOLONG Teas, 70c., 80c., 90c. and $1.00 
per pound. JAPANS, 90c., $1.00, $1.20 and $1.30 
per lb. GREEN TEAS, 80c., 90c., $1.00,$1.20, $1.30, 
and $1.50 per lb. ROASTED COFFEE, 25, 28, 30 
and 35 c. per lb., always fresh and carefuily selected. 

GROUND COFFEE, perfectly pure, warranted free 
from dandelion, chickoree or any other drug or mix- 
ture whatever. 


FINE GOVERNMENT JAVA COFFEE, 


35 cts. per pound, roasted. Five pound packages 
of Tea or Coffee delivered in any part of the city, 
‘ree of charge. 








(Successor to) 
CHARLES C. JACKSON, 
TAILOR, 


f@ City and Country Grocers and Dealers in No. 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
Tea will find it to their interest to examine our large | Has always on handa complete asgortment of Cloths, 
stock, and obtain a general list of prices. 12 ly; Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colors and 

qualities for Friends’ wear, which will be made to 


JAYNE’S BUILDING, 244 Chestnut St. ' order on reasonable terms. 22-ly 
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Always Fresh and Reliable. 
FLOWER SEEDS. 25 Free-blooming choice varie- 


ties, with directions bow to cultivate. for one dollar 
free by mail. 


VEGETABLE SEEDS. 25 desirable varieties to 
stock a family kitchen garden, for two dollars free 
by mail. 

PLANTS. 50 choice bedding plants, including 
Roses, for $5. Senda stamp for Dreer’s Garden Cal- 
endar, beautifully illustrated, with practical directions 
for the cultivation of the above, with price-list of 
Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Roses, Dablias, and every 
Garden requisite. Clergymen and Religious Institu- 
tions liberally dealt with. 

HENRY A. DREER, 
714 Chestnut St , Philadelphia. 


<ceenttsiatesipenememtcheiauinent ote ee 
FINE SUBURBAN RESIDENCE FOR 
SALE. 

The residence of the late Hannab Williams, situ- 
ated one-half mile east of and overlooking the city 
of Richmond, Indiaca. About 3} acres of land, 
highly improved and well stocked with the finest 


varieties of fruit and oroamental trees. grapes and 
small fruits. 
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rooms, bath room, water closet, hot and cold water, | 


furnace and otber modern improvements. 
cellar, well, three cisterns, stables, 
chicken-bouse, &c. In fact everything to make a 
desirable home. For further particulars inquire of 
or address COGGSHALL & DICKINSON, 

33-4t Real Estate Agents. Richmond, Ind 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN TEAS. 


William Ingram has just received a fresh invoice 
of new crop teas, 112 South Second Street, six doors 
below Chestnut. Dealers and families will find a 
fresh supply of Greev Teas, Japan Teas, Black Teas 
from 40 cts. to $1.20, also fine Old Government 
a Coffee. Friends from the country wi!l find it 
$ their interest to examine our fresh stock and 

pes ; those ordering by letter we could send 6 to 

Ib. box by express at the lowest cash prices. 


ect to William Ingram, Tea Dealer, 112 South 
ftond Street, Phila. 


s RIENDS’ SUPPLY STORE. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Be ust received a large stock of plain silks, ribbons 
1 plain goods. Millioers and the general trade 

tye plied at a very low figure. Orders promptly at- 

vended to at H. HAUSER’S, 

140 Third Avenue, N. Y. City. 


{ana 


- MARIA COOPER PARTENHEIMER. | 


PLAIN BONNET MAKER. 
545 NORTH TENTH STREET, PHILADA, 


Ready made Bonnets on hand. 
34-3m 


POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1873. 
Containing times of holding Yearly and Quarterly 


Meetings, also Meetings for Sufferings or Represen- 


tative Meetings im America. 


Price 50 cents per 
dozen. For sale by 


Wm. Wood & Co., 27 Great 


Jones Street, New York, and by A. Lewis, at Office | 


of Friends’ Review. 


Good | 
wood-house, | 


THE “NEW” 


WHEELER & WILSON 


SEWING 


MACHINE. 


Peterson & Carpenter, 


GEN’L AGENTS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


And all Cithes and Towns in Eastern 
Pa., Southern N. J., Del. and Md, 


HE RUSSIAN HEATER. 


If you would have your houses comfortably and 
economically heated, so that you can regulate the 
fire without going to the cellar, go see 

DANIEL MERSHON’S SONS’ 
PATENT WROUGHT-IRON AIR-TIGHT RUSSIAN 

RADIATOR HEATER, 
At their NEW STORE NO. 1338 CHESTNUT 58t., 
opposite the United States Mint. 

Manufacturers and Wholesale and Retail Dealers 
of Heaters, Ranges, Grates, Slate Mantels, Fire- 


place Heaters, Candy Furnaces, Gas Logs, &c. 
Importers of French and English Fire Screens, 














. | Fenders, Pokers, Tongs, Standards, Andirons, &c. 
Good brick house, containing eleven | 


PLUMBING, GAS AND STEAM FITTING, 
of all descriptions. 


Works N W. cor. 12th and Filbert Sts., 
Philadelphia 


ALBERT H. MERSHON. GEORGE B. MERSHOS 
Send for book of information 
33-ly 
BOOKS. 
Esexvezer By H. L. Hastings, 50 cts. 
Memoniats or Resecca Jones; mailea, $2.00. 
A Litriz Boox ror Litrte Forks; 75 cts. ; mailed, 
80 cts. 
A Puga vor THE Doms CREATION ; 
80 cts. 
Foop ror Youre Appsgrites ; miiied, 60 cts 
Beauties oF UPsam ; plaic $1.50 ; gilt edged, mailed, 
$2.00. 
CHEERING Worps For THE Master’s Workers ; 1.25 ; 
gilt edged, mailed. $1.50 
Heart Lirs. By Theodore L. Cuyler; mailed, 60 
cts. 


Ivy Leaves. By M. E. Atkinson; mailed, $1.00 


75 cts., mailes 


Ox THE Mountarx. By M. E. Atkinson; paper 
cover, mailed, 15 cts. 
Ow tae Movwratn AND oTHER Pogms By M. & 


Atkinson ; paper cover, mailed, 25 cts. 

Toe Wueat Suzar, a suggestive Reader; with ap 

introduction by Enoeh Lewis ; mailed, $2.00. 

Ossect axp OvTuixe Teacuine, a Guide Book for 

Sunday-School Workers. By H. C. McCook. 
$1.75 ; mailed, $2.00. 

Warrtizr’s Pozms. Complete, Household Edition, 

1 vol., 12mo., $2.00; mailed, 52.20. 
Cup Lire. Compiled by J. G@. Whittier; mailed, 
83.00. 

Lire Lyrics. By Edward Brown; $1.25. 
|Gumpses sy Sea axp Lanp. By Mary L. Evans; 
$1.00. 

For sale by 


ALICE LEWIS, 
109 N.Tenth St., Phila. 






